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understand why she should leave her husband.
John Evelyn, the younger, was one of the party. In
Paris she behaved as she had in London, shunning
society as far as she could, refusing to meet the King,
and occupying herself with her devotions in the
intervals of cards and conversation, or "prate/3 as she
called it, which distracted her for several hours every
day., She studied arithmetic with young John
Evelyn, who, in a letter to the grandfather, Sir
Richard Browne, describes her as "my pretty, pious,
pearly governess."
On her return from Paris, Evelyn was again at her
side, managing her finances, arranging for her
lodging and inviting her to Sayes Court. All through
the book he quotes verbatim from her letters so as to
illustrate the degree her piety reached. He is amazed
at her unconcern for all earthly joys, and also when, as
the time approached for the birth of her child, she seems
by her preparations to have a presentiment of her
own death. Her disregard of worldly happiness, he
explains, "did not proceed from any peevish dis-
content or singularity of humour but from a philoso-
phical, wise and pious consideration of the vicissitude
and instability of all earthly fruitions."
After the child was born she seemed at first to be
none the worse, but she was seized suddenly with a
fever and died. Evelyn's sorrow at her loss may be
imagined. He refers to it in several entries in his
diary showing the depth of his grief
After relating the story of Margaret's life, which
occupies about three-quarters of the book, and after
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